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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all. 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munic- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST,‘ 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 


| Management of the subject, not only the Presipxent or 


tus Usrrep Srates, but the ComMANDER OF THE Arxr, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVEs. ; Z the instant 
that the slavcholding States become th catre of a war,’ 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN pR INTERFERED 
witu, from s claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 


| stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
| a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. 


I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has al! its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKEs THE 
PLACE or TuEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. Apaus, 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Courier :— 
Can any good citizen or true patriot read, without 
: » toe of his boot, the atrocious and 
treasonable expressions of Mr. Wendell Phillips at 
the Anti-Slavery Society meeting of Friday, as re- 


a tingling ™ th 


ported in your paper of Saturday ? It will not do 
to represent this torch ef incendiarism as a person of 
no influence or consideration, for the contrary is no- 
toriously the fact. In my humble opinion, there is 
not at this moment in Massachusetts a person of more 
wide influence over the general heart and mind than 
he is. Asa public lecturer, he is by far the most 


popular man in the State. Wherever he goes, he is 
welcomed with the greatest enthusiasm; the largest 
halls are always filled to their utmost capacity, when- 


ever be is announced to speak; and so soon as he 
appears on the platform, he is greeted with shout- 
ings, clappings of hands, wavings of handkerchiefs, 
and all the ecstacy of intense admiration, sublimed 


almost to idolatry. He boasted on Friday that he 
had received between one and two bundred invita- 
tions to lecture this winter, and I have no doubt it 
is true. Everybody knows who and what Mr. Phil- 
lips is; and he is not invited to lecture, except by 
those who in the main sympathize with bim. And 
this is the man who, on Friday last, said that he 
should deplore a victory by our noble McClellan, 
because the sore would be salved over; and who 
thanked Beauregard for marshalling his army in 


front of Washington, because it conferred upon Con- 
gress the constitutional right to abolish slavery! 
This heartless and cold-blooded traitor exults over 
the convulsions and agony of his bleeding country, 
because oi the wild hope that, in the destruction of 
government and civil society, the negro may some- 
how be emancipated. Ile beards and defies the Gov- 
ernment, and, in so doing, so far as I @an see, he is 


backed by the public sentiment of Massachusetts. 
How long is this state of opinion and feeling to last, 
and what is to be the end of it? I put these ques- 
tions to the — of Massachusetts, and especially | 
to the Republican party, by and through whose most | 
mistaken and unfortunate countenance and encour- 
agement, the Anti-Slavery party in Massachusetts 
has grown to its present formidable dimensions; for 
they are formidable, and he cannot or will not dis- 
cern the truth who refuses to admit it. 

And now let me go upon another tack for a few 
moments. You have lately been spending some of 
your editorial powder and shot upon the Boston 
Journal,—a game, let me remark, hardly worth the 
charge. 

Observe, in the Journal of Saturday, the account 
of the proceedings of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, and see how meagre and imperfect it is, and 
how especially it omits everything which has the 
sting of treason and the venom of fanaticism. It is 
an emasculated report, with the vice taken out. 
For instance, Mr. Phillips, in the forenoon, made a 
long speech filled with mischievous matter; but the 
report of the Journal does not even mention his 
name. Mr. Garrison also reported a string of very 
objectionable resolutions, but the report of the Jour- 
nal does not say that Mr. Garrison reported any res- 
olutions at all, or even name him as taking any part 
in the proceedings. In the report of the afternoon’s 
proceedings, a brief sketch of Mr. Phillips’s speech is 
given, but everything acrid and treasonable is omit- 
ted; and especially the outrageous statements about 
McClellan and Beauregard which I have above 
quoted, and the whole is toned down till it becomes 
a string of sounding but not glittering generalities. 

Now in the advertisement of the Boston Journal, it 
is said that their journal is “an indispensable neces- 
sity to every man who would keep himself informed 
of the important events which are daily transpiring.” 
It strikes me that the action of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, just now, is a very “ important 
event,” and that the sixty or eighty thousand read- 
ers of the Journal onght to be kept informed of what 
is said and done at these meetings. 

. ° i—) 

Ali this might pass by as one of the accidental 
oversights and omissions incident to the conduct of 
a daily paper in large circulation, were it not that 
itis in unison with what I have long observed as a 
usage in Kepublican newspapers. The proceedings 
ot the abolitionists are not, in general, fully reported 
in these newspapers, but they are “ doctored” for 
the Republican palate. The support of the voting 
abolitionists is essential to the existence of the Re- 
publican party, and nothing must be done to impair 
the harmonious relations existing between them. 
Especially is this important just now, when so many 
of the moderate Republicans, appalled by the conse- 
quences, present and impending, of the mad coun- 
sels to which they have lent themselves, are on the 
anxious seats of the penitent, and beginning to show 
signs of a change of heart. Could these men read 
. Mk ae of the knot of traitors composing the 
com min ccanyaurer, Sosy, thelr conrer 
the conduct os Tie ke 7 -_ ~ — —_ 
by 6 aitteenedin. the Journal deceive their readers 
ve & Systematic suppression of the truth; and in the 
— paper they set the dirty little turnspit they 
wie Waingion atarking at the. Connie 
ian pec and the whole truth might be found 
sueibuase m ae the Republican party as were 
pra ie unprejudiced enough to seek for it. And 
fis eee the paper which proclaims it- 
self in large eapitals to be “ the best general news- 
paper in New England.” SuFFOLK. 
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oe TO Retrieve THE Butt Ren Dereat 
— “PIATeLY. Let Garrison, Greeley, Brownson, 

eadell F hillips, Beecher and Cheever be arrested, 
crue of the government, sent to Fort Lafayette 
iad carded there for six months. This action will 
ti ‘ve produce a moral effect upon the Union sen- 
‘ment of the South, which would make Jeff. Davis's 
a eneny cave in, almost without a battle, in less 
reg — weeks. These abolitionists are traitors to 
we Sonstitution, and deserve to be imprisoned. 
Let it be done at once, and the Bull Run defeat, 
which they caused, will be amply and immediately 
Tetrieved.— N. ¥. Herald. 3 


Cox-comican. In the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives, last week, Mr. Cox, of Ohio, came to the de- 
fence of Gen. McClellan against a criticism upon the 
latter for lack of military energy by Mr. Gurley. 

Mr. Cox referred to the animus of these attacks 
on Gen. McClellan—it was because he would not 
make this war an abolition war. He would not now 
discuss this aspect of our debates. Happily, he could 
announce that no confiscating or emancipating bills 
can pass this Congress. Let the Abolitionists howl 
on—let Phillips declare that a victory by McClellan 
ag only cover up the old slavery sore, and there- 
ore was to be deplored. He hoped that these at- 
tacks on our commander, our Constitution, and the 

overnment, which were discouraging to the army 
and the tax-payer, would cease, for the common ob- 
ject—the restoration of the Union. 








TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


MASSAOHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 





Tuvrspay Eventne, Jan. 23. 
SPEECH OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
Mr. Presipent,—It is too late, I think, for me to 
make even a brief speech; and I feel extremely re- 
luctant to intrude upon your time, or your bodily en- 
durance, as a mere matter of courtesy or kindness. 
It seems to me that after the speech to which we have 
listened, [referring to the speech of J. S. Rock, Esq.] 
nothing need be added to deepen the impression of this 
audience in the right direction, in favor of the cause 
of the oppressed. Had I not better sitdown? (Loud 
cries of “Go on,” “Go on.’’) I will, then, say a few 
words. (Great applause.) 

One such speech as that which has just been made 
is a complete and triumphant answer to all the 
folly and nonsense that we have heard for so many 
years in regard to the intellect and the possibilities of 
the black man (applause) ;—whether he is an inferior 
being or not—whether he is capable of civilization— 
whether, if free, he can take care of himself—like other 
men. Is there a man in this house who would not be 
proud to be able to make such a speecli, whatever his 
complexion? I, for one, hesitate about going on after 
its delivery (applause)—a speech so well reasoned, 
and so thoroughly conclusive in all its positions. 

Mr. President, our friend, Mr. Alger, this morning, 
began the opening speech of our Convention by giv- 
ing us a word of cheer, and congratulating us on the 
auspicious signs of the times. Those who came after 
him were generally inclined to take a somewhat som- 
bre view of the state of public affairs; on the whole, | 
so sombre that I feel disposed to try if I cannot at | 
least strike a balance, and endeavor to show that, | 
even if we may not be thoroughly exultant in spirit, 
we have no reason to be cast down, and that our cause 
is steadily onward, and making as rapid progress as 
we have any just reason to hope. Why, how is it as 
respects this meeting? A year ago, and our anni- | 
versary was furiously assailed by a howling muv. 
Where are the mobocrats now? Some of them have 
gone to fight those in whose behalf they howled upon 
our track last year. At any rate, they are not here; 
or, if they are, they are sitting decently, “clothed, 
and in their right mind.” This, surely, is encour- 
aging. So, too, when a considerable portion of them 
are seen in martial array going down Broadway, New 
York, on their way to Virginia, singing— 





“John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave— 
His soul is marching on,” 

I think our cause is also “marching on.” (Loud ap-. 
plause.) It is for us to be hopeful and confident. An 
Apostle of old said,—though the days were perilous 
in which he spoke, and though the trials through 
which he and his associates were passing were terrible 
—‘ We are always confident”; and so the Aboli- 
tionists may say. 

What have we to rejoice over? Why, I say, the 
war! “What! this fratricidal war? What! this 
civil war?) What! this treasonable dismemberment 
of the Union?” Yes, thank God for it all !—for it in- 
dicates the waning power of slavery, and the irre- 
sistible growth of freedom, and that the day of North- 
ern submission is past. (Applause.) It is better that 
we should be so virtuous that the vicious cannot live 
with us, than to be so vile that they can endure and 
relish our company. No matter what may be said of 
the Government—how it timidly holds back—how it 
lacks courage, energy and faith—how it refuses to 
strike the blow which alone will settle the rebellion. 
No matter what may be said of President Lincoln or 
Gen. McClellan, by way of criticisia—and a great 
deal can be justly said to their condemnation—one 
cheering fact overrides all these considerations, mak- 
ing them as dust in the balance, and that is, that our 
free North is utterly unendurable to the slaveholding 
South (applause); that we have at last so far ad- 
vanced in our love of liberty and sympathy for the 
oppressed, as a people, that it is not possible any 
longer for the “ traffickers in slaves and souls of men” 


essential and inalienable rights. It believes in might, 
in power, in dominion, in desecrating the image of 
God for gain, and turning it into a mere article of 
merchandise. For this we are to be severely scourged, 
and we deserve it. But, with this retribution, God 
mingles mercy, and He now permits us to do great 
things in His name by putting away our iniquity, 
and letting the oppressed go free. What! no pro- 
gress made in this long-protracted Anti-Slavery strug- 
gle! Our prospects dark and almost hopeless! All 
our labors and sacrifices in vain! Why, see what a 
marvellous change has taken place within the last 
twelve months! One year ago, and the President of 
the United States had no more power, constitutionally, 
to touch the fetter of a single slave in any of the 
slave States, than he had to be the sovereign of Great 
Britain. Now, by the rebellion, and in consequence 
of it, he is constitutionally clothed with full power to 
abolish slavery forever. (Loud applause.) Is not this 
something to rejoice over, and may we not give 
thanks for this altered state of things? Jes, Presi- 
dent Lincoln to-night, if he will but do it, may consti- 
tutionally emancipate every slave, and thereby give a 
death-blow to the rebellion in our country. The 
power is in his hands, the right is indisputable, the ne- 
cessity imperative, and holding back covers him with 
guilt, covers the Government with blood, and makes 
ita more criminal omission of duty than that which 
characterized the conduct of Pharaoh in the days of 
old. (Applause.) 

Something has been said about the charge made 
against the Abolitionists, that they have been the 
cause of this war. Well, everything depends upon 
the meaning of language. If it is meant that the 
Abolitionists have so far educated the conscience of the 
North in respect to the claims of bleeding humanity and 
the rights of the oppressed, that they have brought it 
up to this point at last, no longer to consent to the 
further extension of slavery, and that, in consequence 
of this determination, the South has revolted and 
withdrawn from the Union, it is all true. But that, 
surely, is not discreditable to the Abolitionists! They 
have been doing a good work. True to freedom, true 
to all free institutions, they have indeed so changed 
the Northern mind and purpose as to inspire the Spirit 
of Liberty to stand up, and say to the Slave Power— 
“Thus Mar shalt thou wuss, but mo furthae; and hara 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” ‘This is progress. 
(Applause.) 

I do not know that some margin of allowance may 
not be made even for the Administration. I would 
rather be over magnanimous than wanting in justice. 
Supposing Mr. Lincoln could answer to-night, and we 
should say to him—‘ Sir, with the power in your 
hands, slavery being the cause of the rebellion beyond 
all controversy, why don’t you put the trump of jubi- 
lee to your lips, and proclaim universal freedom?” 
possibly he might answer—“ Gentlemen, I understand 
this matter quite as well as you do. I do not know 
that I differ in opinion from you; but will you insure 
me the support of aunited North if I do as you bid 
me? Are all parties and all sects at the North so 
convinced and so united on this point, that they will 
stand by the Government? If so, give me the evi- 
dence of it, and I will strike the blow. (Applause.) 
But, gentlemen, looking over the entire North, and 
seéing in all your towns and cities papers representing 
a considerable, if not a formidable portion of the peo- 
ple, menacing and bullying the Government in case it 
dare to liberate the slaves, even as a matter of self- 
preservation, I do not feel that the hour has yet come 
that will render it safe for the Government to take 
that step.” Iam willing to believe that something of 
this feeling weighs in the mind of the President and 
the Cabinet, and that there is some ground for hesi- 
tancy, as a mere matter of political expediency. My 
reply, however, to the President would be—“ Sir, the 
power is in your hands as President of the United 
States, and Commander-in-chief of the army and navy. 
Do. your duty; give to the slaves their liberty by 
proclamation, as far as that can give it; and if the 
North shall betray you, and prefer the success of the 
rebellion to the preservation of the Union, let the 
dread responsibility be hers, but stand with God and 
Freedom on your side, come what may!” (Loud ap- 
plause.) But men high in office are not apt to be led 
by such lofty moral considerations ; and, therefore, we 





should not judge the present incumbents too harshly. 


to walk in union with us, I call that a very cheering er os s 00hn damned alti Satna 
oubtless, they wan s 


fact. (Applause.) Yes, the Union is divided; but | : f L ¢ h be 
better division, than that we should be under the | heart, feeling, cooperation, approval. Can agranand 


lash of Southern overseers! Better civil war, if it 
must come, than for us to crouch in the dust, and 
allow ourselves to be driven to the wall by a misera- 
ble and merciless slave oligarchy! (Applause.) This 
war has come because of the increasing love of liberty 
here at the North; and although, as a people, we do 
not yet come up to the high standard of duty in 
striking directly at the slave system for its extirpa- 
tiun as the root and source of all our woe—neverthe- 
less, the sentiment of the North is deepening daily in 
the right direction. I hold that it is not wise for us 
to be too microscopic in endeavoring to find disagreea- 
ble and annoying things, still less to assume that 
everything is waxing worse and worse, and that there 
is little or no hope. No; broaden your views; take 
a more philosophical grasp of the great question ; and 
see that, criticise a:..i condemn as you may and should, 
in certain directions, the fountains of the great deep 
are broken up—see that this is fundamentally a strug- 
gle between all the elements of freedom on the one 
hand, and all the elements of despotism on the other, 
with whatever of alloy in the mixture. (Applause.) 

I repeat, the war furnishes ground for high en- 
couragement. “ Why,’ some may exclaim, “ we 
thought you were a peace man!” Yes, verily, I am, 
and none the less so because of these declarations. 
Would the cause of peace be the gainer by the sub- 
stitution of the power of the rebel traitors over the 
nation for the supremacy of the democratic idea? 
Would the cause of peace be promoted by the North 
basely yielding up all her rights, and allowing her 
free institutions to be overthrown? Certainly not. 
Then, as a peace man, I rejoice that the issue is at 
last made up, and that the struggle is going on, be- 
cause I see in it the sign of ultimate redemption. 
Besides, whether we would have it so or not, it comes 
inevitably, because of our great national transgres- 
sion, which is slavery. Slavery is anti-democratic, 
anti-Christian, anti-human, demoniacal. It does not 
believe that the image of God in man is sacred. It 











does not regard a human being as having any natural, 


| safely relied upon when the decisive blow shall be 


struck? Thatis the question; and it is a very seri- 
ous question. Does not the Boston Post—the Demo- 
cratic (!) Boston Post—menace the Government if it 
shall dare to go for Democratic freedom to the slaves ? 
Do not the Boston Courier, the New York Journal of 
Commerce, the New York Express, and scores of other 
satanic papers, tell the Government that the moment 
the proclamation of freedom shall go forth, the army 
will be demoralized, disorganized, disbanded—that the 
| officers will throw up their commissions—and even 
‘intimate that Congress will be driven out of the 
| Capital ? 

That is the state of things with us. Nevertheless, 
I think the Administration is unnecessarily timid, and 
not undeserving of rebuke. I think that this bellow- 
ing, bullying, treasonable party at the North has, after 
all, but very little left, either in point of numbers or 
power: the fangs of the viper are drawn, though the 
venomous feeling remains. Still, it has its effect, and 
produces a damaging, if not paralyzing impression at 
Washington. 

One word in regard to England. There is an un- 
usual sympathy for the Southern slaveholders mani- 
fested on the other side of the Atlantic. Scoffers say, 
“Look at anti-slavery England — Exeter-Hall, anti- 
slavery England! There are your English Abolition- 
ists! See how they can hypocritically talk about the 
wrongfulness of slavery, and yet go readily over, for 
selfish considerations, to the side of the Southern 
Confederacy, whose corner-stone is slavery! See how 
they have blustered and threatened war, in case those 
rebel ambassadors, Mason and Slidell, were not in- 
stantly liberated! They are a people hypocritical to 
the last degree. They are meanly jealous of us, and 
hate us, and want to see our free institutions over- 
thrown.” Mr. President, I think mach of this, on 
analysis, will be found to be gross misapprehension. 
In the first place, the British Government is not, and 
never has been, an anti-slavery government, in the 





towards those in bondage. It was opposed to the abo- / Dr. Brownson, and Horace Greeley to speak at Wash- | 


lition of slavery in the West India Islands, and used 
its power to prevent that beneficent measure. It was 
the moral and religious sentiment of the people, mak- 
ing it finally unsafe for the Government any longer to 
withuold the boon, that gave freedom to the slaves of 
the West Indies. But recollect that nearly a whole 
generation has passed away since that struggle took 
place. Those who are now living have had no trial 
of their principles; there has been no anti-slavery 
agitation, no powerful West India interest to test 
them, whether they would dare to be on the side of | 
the bondman or not. All these things have passed 
away, and left only a mere sentiment opposed to sla- 
very, because human nature every where (self-interest 
being removed) rises up to pronounce sentence against 
that crime. My friend, Mr. Whiting, read an extract 
from an article in the London Herald; and I was 
pleased to hear him state that the Herald is the organ 
of the aristocracy. That is true, and that explains 
the matter. Slavery, in the guise of Confederate in- 
dependence, in this country, now appeals for sympa- 
thy and aid to the aristocracy and toryism of the Old 
World, because it sees that its hour of overthrow is 
rapidly approaching. While it held the reins of power 
throughout the land, and dictated and controlled the 
national policy, from the time of George Washington 
down to that of Abraham Lincoln, there was no spe- 
cial anxiety on the part of English toryism in regard 
to American democracy thus governed. Now, for the 
first time, slavery goes to the wall, the Slave Power 
is ousted from the Government, and there is a cry of 
distress raised, and the toryism of England naturally 
comes to the rescue. But England is not all aristoc- 
racy, all toryism. I will put Joun Bricurt, and 
Ricuarp Cospen, and Grorcre Tuompson, and the 
stalwart veteran T. Pierronet Tuompson, into one 
scale, and the London Times, and London Herald, and 
all the other venal presses of England, into the other, 
and I know which will kick the beam. (Applause.) 
The intelligent, moral and democratic portion of Eng- 
land naturally and necessarily gravitate to the side of 
the North. They understand, that whatever may be 
the short-comings and inconsistencies of our Govern- 
ment,—and they are many and grievous,—and not- 
withstanding it is entangled more or less with slavery, 


—after allgthis is essentially a struggle between demo- 
cratic freedom on the one hand, and slaveholding des- 


potism on the other, and they give their sympathy to 
the side of freedom. (Applause.) 

I say this, and I feel bound to-say this, in defence 
of that portion—and a very considerable portion, too— 
of the English people. I have been among them a 
great deal, have travelled extensively, have met them 
socially and publicly, and I never saw, in all my 
travels, anything of jealousy toward this country, any 
manifestation of hatred or rivalry. I never heard any 
expressions of ill-will, any hope expressed that our 
free institutions would be overthrown. No; but I 
have again and again heard, in public assemblies, the 
most eculogistic commendations of America, wherein 
she deserved to be commended, and always the house 
came down with thunders of applause, showing a 
very generous and sympathizing spirit. I believe 
there is incomparably more hatred of England in 
America than there is hatred of America in England. 
(Applause. ) 

Well, we must endeavor to secure the codperation 
of the friends of freedom throughout the world. There 
is but one way to do that, and that is for us, as a peo- 
ple and as a Government, to decree the immediate 
abolition of slavery. (Applause.) O that the Gov- 
ernment had more faith and more courage! O that 
the army had more of inspiration! O that General 
McClellan were prepared to go forth as a deliverer! It 
is sad that itis so. But we must remember the actual 
state of the country. A year ago, and Anti-Slavery 
meetings were mobbed from Boston to Buffalo. The 
people have been everywhere surcharged with a pro- 
slavery spirit. We are now going through a fiery 
trial, that we may be educated to see that we cannot 
possibly have any liberty left to ourselves, while we 
are in complicity with those who enslave their fellow- 
men. We are to be taught by much suffering. Sup- 
pose the army should be defeated—very likely it will ; 
suppose our naval operations shall be baffled—very 
likely they may be; suppose that many an additional 
vial of retribution shall be poured out upon us—we 
deserve it all. And yet, it will not be a hopeless day. 
No; when the justice of God is abroad—when retri- 
bution for long-continued iniquity is poured out—it is 
not a hopeless day. Through sore trials and merited 
chastisement, we may be brought back to God ; through 
much tribulation, we may enter into the kingdom ; 
and so, putting away our sins against freedom and hu- 
manity, we may finally secure victory, and the bene- 
diction of Heaven. 

I have great faith in the future. We shall not go 
back to “the beggarly elements” of old. The “ cov- 
enant with death” is annulled; the “agreement with 
hell” no longer stands. Under the new order of 
things, new relations exist, and the Government is in- 
vested with extraordinary powers. There is freedom 
of speech; we may now assemble together as we will 
to denounce slavery, and the people are eager to hear 
and ready to applaud. Multitudes of petitions are 
pouring into Congress from all parts of the great 
North, asking that body at once to abolish slavery un- 
der the war power. (Applause.) George B. Cheever 
speaks in the city of Washington, in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, before four thousand peo- 
ple, in favor of immediate emancipation, and is ap- 
plauded to the echo. (Applause.) Horace Greeley, 
Dr. Brownson, and Mr. Dickinson go there on the 
same mission, to enforce the same duty upon the Gov- 
ernment, and they are all applauded. It is stated that 
our eloquent friend and coadjutor, Wendell Phillips, 
is also to go there, and bear his testimony. (Prolonged 
applause.) Is not that cheering? Why, you have 
just cheered it! (Laughter.) True, as I recently 
said at New York, there isa little drawback to all 
this; for while this indicates great progress, I feel not 
a little humiliated when I remember that it is possible 
for these brave men thus to speak, only because there 
are 150,000 Northern bayonets in and around Wash- 
ington! An American citizen has a right to stand in 
the Capital, in Charleston, in New Orleans, under the 
flag and the Constitution, and denounce oppression in 
every form, without any liability to suffering or per- 
sonal danger. But it takes 150,000 Northern bayo- 











sense of being imbued with the spirit of humanity 


ington in favor of impartially carrying out the Decla- 
ration of Independence in our country! On the other 
hand, it is something to have 150,000 bayonets there ! 
(Applause.) And so I extract consolation even from 
deep humiliation. _ 

Let us criticise where we can, and condemn where 

we must. The conduct of the Government towards 
the contrabands is painfully equivocal, but I do not 
think it is all brutal. Let me generously make a 
slight plea for the Government. The order sent by 
Secretary Cameron to Fortress Monroe was—“ Don’t 
send any of the contrabands back to slavery, whether 
belonging to loyal or disloyal masters!” (Applause.) 
Gen. Sherman received the same instructions at Port 
Royal. So far good. But it is said—* The Govern- 
ment has not proclaimed them free.”’ Not exactly. 
The Government is “ prudent,” “ judicious,” you 
know. That is to say, it means, undoubtedly, never 
to send the fugitives back—never! (Applause.) They 
are to have their freedom ; they are to have the wages, 
ultimately, which they are now earning; but the 
Government avoids saying this in so many words at 
present, as a measure of policy. Not only will they 
never be again enslaved, but events are tending to 
universal emancipation. (Applause.) ‘The Govern- 
ment—well, as it is sometimes said, in a certain 
contingency, both “mother and child are doing as 
well as could be expected,” so I am charitably in- 
clined to think that, on the whole, the Government is 
doing “‘as well as could be expected”! (Laughter 
and applause.) 
Of course, I am now taking rather a rose-colored 
view of things, because it seems to me, on the whole, 
that the strain to-day has been a little too despondent, 
and I want you to feel encouraged and hopeful in 
respect to the future, and the certain triumph of the 
Anti-Slavery cause. (Applause.) 





The closing session of the anniversary was held at 
Music Hall, Friday evening, Jan. 24, the President, 
Epmunp Quincy, Esq., in the chair. An admission 
fee of ten cents was charged, which no doubt lessen- 
ed, in some degree, the number of the audience ; but, 
nevertheless, from a thousand to fifteen hundred per- 
sons were in attendance, whose close attention and 
frequent applencse ¢ectifcd w dmelr hearty sympathy 
with the Society and its objects. 

The meeting was called to order at half-past 7 
o’clock, when Mr. Garrison read the resolutions pre- 
viously offered by the Business Committee, and print- 
ed in the Liberator of last week. 

Rev. A. A. Miner, of Boston, was then introduced, 
who was heartily greeted by the audience, and pro- 
ceeded to speak as follows :— 


SPEECH OF REY. A. A. MINER. 


Mr. Presipent, Lapies anp GENTLEMEN :— 
In most cheerfully accepting the invitation which 
brings me here to-night, I am not insensible to the fact, 
that I am little entitled to be heard by you on the 
great question which is agitating our country, and in 
its most momentous crisis. I am not unaware, as 
you cannot be unaware, that there are gentlemen be- 
fore you—to some of whom you will listen to-night— 
who are competent to discuss this question, from hav- 
ing made it a life-study, as I cannot hope todo. I 
come here, ladies and gentlemen, in response to your 
command, that I may testify to you, in the few words 
I may have the honor to submit, the sympathy which 
I feel, and which, you will permit me to say, I have 
long felt, in the cause of Liberty, which cause 
seems to me to have gathered up all its interests in 
a manner to indicate the duty of the nation, Admin- 
istration and people, so clearly, that he who runs may 
read. (Applause.) 

When I remember the array of names which have 
of late been connected with this cause—some of whom 
have been connected with this very meeting—many 
of whom have been hitherto elsewhere, and some of 
them perhaps nowhere, it does not seem altogether 
improper that I should be now here; since it only re- 
quires another collocation of the letters of nowhere to 
make now here; and, clearly, now here is the place. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

The great principles, ladies and gentlemen, which 
have been entertained by most, if not all of you, 
in times past, in one form or another, with all the va- 
riety of views and discrimination which has prevailed 
on this platform on each returning anniversary of this 
Association, and which have also found expression 
elsewhere—those principles, ever the same, have taken 
form, as to their application, by the understanding and 
judgment of those who held them, and the peculiar 
phases ofthe hour. Now, it is so plain to day, that we 
owe our chief woes asa nation to the institution of 
slavery, that no man, no sane man, really controverts 
it; and so plain that we have, in this regard, (what- 
ever differences of opinion may have prevailed among 
us,) come to think and feel very much alike as to the 
general operation of those principles ; and yet, unhap- 
pily, to-day, as in times past, we are divided on a va- 
riety of questions as to their application—as to time 
and place, how and when, where and by whom, now 
or by and by—so divided in this regard, (which is 
really a very small ground of difference,) that we are 
hesitating, as a people, the Government is hesitating, 
the President manifestly is hesitating. For I sum- 
mon you, my friends, to consider what has transpired. 
Task you to recollect the proclamation of Gen. Fre- 
mont in Missouri, (applause,) and Iask you to remem- 
ber how several days went by, and there was no quali- 
fication of that proclamation from Washington ; there 
was no note of alarm raised by the President, nor any 
member of the Cabinet; and remember, also, that 
when word came from Kentucky to the President to 
rectify what was claimed to be wrong in that procla- 
mation, he did not see any thing wrong in it. In his 
letter to Gen. Fremont, dated Sept. 11, he says—‘ As- 
suming that you upon the ground could better judge 
of the necessities of your position than I could at this 
distance, on seeing your proclamation of Aug. 30th, I 
perceived no general objection to it.” But “ the par- 
ticular clause in relation to the confiscation of property 
and the liberation of slaves,” he says, “‘appeared to be 
objectionable in its non-conformity to the act of Con- 
gress,” and as Gen. Fremont desired him to take the 
responsibility, he directs that it shall be modified so 
and so. 

I do not say this as a reproach to the President. 
I believe his heart was right. I believe, if he had 





nets, to-day, to render it possible for Dr. Cheever, and 
~*~, 


been hero enough to say—“ Abraham Lincoln will 


die here in this Thermopyle of liberty before he will 
modify that proclamation, let Kentucky say what 
she will!” (applause,) the entire North would have 
wheeled into line, and we should have been a united 
people. Even the Boston Post, in its eagerness to be 
on the right side, declared, in that brief interim, “ This 
is a blow in the right direction; this is a blow at the 
heart of the enemy”; but now that same Boston 
Post says that the men at the North who desire free- 
dom are joining hands with the secessionists, and are 
thus traitors, and ought to find a home in Fort War- 
ren, That act of the Administration, friends, was an 
awful blow for our country. I cannot agree with 
the very able gentleman who has said, in one of your 
meetings, I think, that he believed that the responsi- 
bility of this act rests with the Government—mean- 
ing the people. We have seen a great exigency 
arise. In such an hour, the Administration should 
lead. When the Administration, organized for the 
government of a great people, scattered abroad from 
ocean to ocean, finds itself in an emergency, it cannot 
run to every town and village throughout the country, 
and feel the pulse of every sick man, and consider 
what treatment the nation requires. It must judge 
from the symptoms it beholds, and must give the dose, 
trusting in Providence that it will effect a cure. Hes- 
itations and delays are not remedies, and there is 
great reason to fear that in our case they will kill 
the patient. Prompt, effective treatment is what is 
wanted. Fora disorder like this, a thorough emetic 
is the thing. Treat it as you would a child in spasms ; 
let it throw off the disturbing substance; and if our 
nation is in spasms from slavery, throw it off! (Ap- 
plause.) 

But, my friends, we have settled one point during 

the last year which has hitherto been in controversy. 
These gentlemen have believed, in years gone by, that 
there was no hope for our nation, except by the over- 
throw of the Government. I do not think they cal- 
culated on just the course of things that has arisen. 
Certainly, there have been changes about us somewhat 
remarkable; and we all need to trim the sails of our 
craft anew. Why should we not? The wind has 
changed. There is a stiff breeze; it promises to rise 
to a gale; it may prove a hurricane. God Almighty 
will let loose the winds of heaven upon us, more and 
more fierce, until they drive us toward the port He 
means. It is the hand of Jehovah, the Lord God of 
Hosts, that is buffeting us in these our times :—the 
hand of Jehovah, the Lord God of Hosts, who judgeth 
in the earth, who verily is a God of righteousness, 
who does not permit a nation to slumber in wrong. It 
is the retribution of his hand now being visited upon 
us; and how fitly, how discriminatingly! Our mer- 
chants, who have helped plunge us into this abyss, are 
now meeting privateers on every sea. Rich by slow 
degrees and much moral abasement,—poor at a blow! 
So God deals with the children of men. But I return 
to my point. One thing has been settled. It has been 
proved that we could not solve the anti-slavery prob- 
lem without war; a peaceful solution was impossible. 
For, observe, we could not stay the rising power of 
oppression, except by joining issue with it at some 
point. Now, if there were possible any issue that 
could turn the tide, could solve the problem and save 
the country without war, the least possible barrier to 
slavery was the one that would do it. That least pos- 
sible barrier was raised. It was not that the slaves in 
genet 1 should be emancipated; it was not that the 
border Slave States should become free; it was not 
that slavery in the District of Columbia should be 
abolished ; it was simply this, that there should be no 
more slave territory—the least that could be said, and 
say anything—the least issue that could be joined, 
and join any issue with the Slave Power. That was 
the issue at the last election. It was a very narrow 
one, but it had this merit in it—it involved the ques- 
tion of approval or condemnation of slavery; and in- 
volving that, it involved the question of approval or 
condemnation of the slaveholder; and it is the sting 
of that condemnation that has gone home to the heart 
of the tyrant, and has made this quaking. It is the 
sting of that condemnation, born of the universal sense 
of the wickedness and guilt of slaveholding tyranny 
over all the world, expressed through the North, the 
East, and the Northwest, that has waked the lion iu 
his lair, and the result is war. The South does not 
pretend that the President intended any onslaught on 
slavery where it was ensconced. ‘There was no lead- 
ing man of the Southern Confederacy who pretended 
to believe that the President intended to violate any of 
the so-called and generally acknowledged claims of 
slavery under the Constitution. ‘That was not their 
fear. Their fear was, (besides the condemnation to 
which I have referred,) that if a wedge was entered 
here, it would be driven home by the hand of God 
himself. Perhaps they saw only this remote fact, that, 
shut out from the Territories, slavery must at length 
destroy itself, by the multiplication of the slaves; for 
it is a law of population, that the laboring classes mul- 
tiply more rapidly than the aristocratic classes. They 
may have seen that, shut up to their own territory, to 
the Slave States, the blacks would increase until, as 
now in South Carolina and some other States, they 
outnumbered the whites, with a consequent deprecia- 
tion in the value of the slaves, and finally a necessity 
for the removal of the whites, or the setting free of the 
blacks. Besides this, they may have reflected that 
when the South should have become accustomed to 
the rule of a Republican Administration, there would 
be no longer any opportunity to work on the fears and 
apprehensions of the people, and no purchase, there- 
fore, for the leverage by which to raise a rebellion and 
overthrow the Government, and secure a division. 
Thus we are safe in concluding, that the issue joined 
was the least possible, and the result being war, it was 
impossible to reach a peaceful solution. 


Well, my friends, I have no doubt the South has 
been greatly disappointed, and certainly we have. 
We thought slavery a bad thing; we thought slave- 
holders guilty of great inconsiderateness ; we thought 
that the tyrannies sometimes committed under the sys- 
tem were such as should make intelligent, cultured 
humanity everywhere shudder ; but we did not believe 
_ that they could go so far as to lay a suicidal hand upon 

the very institutions which sheltered them. For my- 
self, I am free to confess, that while I believed a great 
deal in the diabolism of slavery, I did not believe it 
was so thoroughly diabolical as it has proved itself. 
And I think they of the South have also been mis- 





taken ; for they thought, undoubtedly, that they could 
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